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the art of weaving — follows down from ancient times when the proud 
Incas wove Vicuna Cloth for the Emperor’s robes. When, 
centuries before Confucius, in the far mountains of Tibet. 
the early Chinese discovered the secret of spinning and 
weaving fine camel hair into shawls. The art of weaving 
rare fibres grew wherever civilized peoples cultivated the 


arts. It flowers now, through the skill and craftsmanship of 


Stan 
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OUR COVER * The journey of the Magi by Sassetta, Sienese painter who 
lived from 1392 to 1450 A.D., carries to us over the ages the sense of joy 
and suspense of the first Christmastide. This fine reproduction in color was 
made available to Craft Horizons through the courtesy of the Metropolitan 


Museum of Art. 
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Primeval wonder of Day and Night infuse this panel, designed by Jean Picart le Doux, the contemporary French 
artist and executed in Aubusson in 1945. One of a magnificent collection, ancient and modern, of Gobelin, Beauvais 
and Aubusson tapestries loaned by France to the Metropolitan Museum of Art. Courtesy of the French Embassy. 

















Look forward to 1948 


oes Horizons wishes you a Merry Christmas and a Happy New Year! May the Christmas Angels 
hover over us all and may we sing with them: “Peace on Earth; Good Will to Men!” May the 
New Year bells ring in a year of progress and increased stability and prosperity for all the world. 

Happy New Year! Words of optimism which make us forget the past and look to the future. 
Words which evoke the background of traditional good resolutions; of stock-taking with ourselves, of 
a determination to do better. We present here for your consideration some resolutions a craftsman we 
know intends to make as 1948 begins. Perhaps you would like to join with him in these or make your 
own to suit your own shortcomings. Our friend starts: 

“I resolve to feel design more deeply, to study my approach to this important subject more pro- 
foundly, to read books, attend exhibitions when possible and so learn to integrate good design with my 
materials and techniques. 

“T resolve to pay especial attention to my work habits as | realize their importance and know my 
weaknesses in this direction. I shall endeavor to work steadily in working hours and never dawdle; to 
make every motion count; to use my tools correctly; to leave my shop clean and neat every night; to 
maintain my work sheet records from day to day. 

“I resolve to overhaul my system of book and record-keeping so that I can always know where | 
stand and can find the correct cost of any article | make. To do this properly I shall ask for expert 
advice. 

“I resolve to study more closely the whole subject of my market; to know at first hand those who 
sell for me and to discuss my production with them. 

“T resolve to know what others are doing in my field as I realize how important this is to me in 
setting correct prices, and in gauging my market. 

“These resolutions I apply to my work. The next are more personal but are imposed by my con- 
cern over the conditions of the world. 

“T resolve, by my attitude towards others and towards the solution of world problems, so to con- 
duct myself that I, as an individual, will be a unit which helps and does not hinder progress.” 

Such resolutions show an awareness of the needs of a good craftsman and a good citizen. We 
should never underestimate the potential power of the will of an awakened spirit. This is not a new 
force, it is as old as mankind. In one form or another, whether good or bad, it has motivated the great 
movements of history. Often expressed through the leadership of one individual it is, nevertheless, the 
power which controls him. Without this force he would be nothing. 

Science tells us that matter consists of atoms of an incredibly small size, yet within these atoms 
lie vast possibilities for good or evil. Individual man can be thought of as the living atom of society. 
The power of good or evil lies within him. No cyclotron is needed to release the energy of man, only 
his directed will. 

It is for this then that man should strive: So to direct his will that he will do his work better, with 
intelligence and understanding. And above all, so to direct his will that he, with millions of others, will 


provide that motivating force for mutual understanding and constructive action so necessary to the 


welfare of the world today. 
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Dorothy Liebes, leading textile designer, shown here at her loom, in her San Francisco studio, trying out by hand a 


new pattern for Goodall Fabrics to translate on power looms. Pattern, texture and, above all, color can best be tested 
on hand-looms before the mill takes over. At many other mills, also, new fabrics are designed on hand-looms. 


Industry's future 
linked with 


craftmanship 


ndustrial manufacturing which has faced many revo- 
| lutions since the coming of the machine-age is 
now facing a change which, strangely enough, is linked 
closely with its very beginning. The arts craftsman whose 
models must have been the first stepping-stone in the 
development of the machine-age is coming back into his 
own, for industry has learned that public taste, especially 
during the recent war years, has marched far ahead of 
the too-long stagnant industrial design. This is the opin- 
ion of Dick Knox, young industrialist from the West 
Coast and manufacturer of Knox China, Doheny Park. 
California. His thesis, which evolves itself from the in- 
dustry point of view, carries on: 

In the home decoration field, where art accessories 
should have been styled in advance of other fields, there 
has been a notable lag. Far too many of the lamps. 
flower-containers, figurines and table services now on the 
market give proof that the wheels of industry may be 


accurate copyists but their sense for new tastes and new 
needs in home design is nil. 

The recent market recession gave proof that the public 
will no longer swallow the trite home-accessory mer- 
chandise of war and pre-war days. The factories could 
roll it out now, but a new spirit, a new distaste for 
threadbare traditions of home architecture and home 
decor has set in. The public, willing to accept almost any 
sort of product during the days of difficult war manu- 
facturing, knows now that good, fresh design is a possi- 
bility. 

So we see the fine craftsman coming back into his own. 
No longer need he work in his small shop, pitting his 
skill against the low prices of industrial production, for 
the alert manufacturer has already discovered a place 
for his talents that can be permanent and lucrative. 

The manufacturer now knows that he cannot again slip 
into the smug habit of forever repeating a once salable 
item. Only with the inspired and able help of craftsmen 
can he keep his line interesting to the awakened public 
taste. The costly mistake of big production of bad design 
and inferior merchandise will be made less and less as 
our factories absorb the design and constant technical 
guidance of the craft-world. 

And thus a strange industrial revolution is taking 
place, turning the wheels back to the era of the crafts- 
man, so that he may move forward to the high-style needs 
of today, and the creations of our best-known—and our 
coming craft artists—are at last becoming widely avail- 
able to a hungry public through the new merger of craft- 
talent and industry. 

Inspired by this expression from industry, Mrs. Van- 








In Europe craftsmen have never been divorced from in- 
dustry. In the great Limoges factory, this potter helps in 
the ceramic’s revival there. Courtesy the French Embassy. 


derbilt Webb, president of the American Craftsmen’s 
Cooperative Council, has set forth below an elaboration 
of the same theme, but from the angle of the craftsman 
as he is linked, inevitably, with industry. 

Industry is prone to forget what craftsmanship can 
mean to its future, occupied as it is with the assembly- 
line of the present. Many industrialists, indeed, have 
never even begun to realize the possibilities of a fine 
craft movement in relation to the development of their 
products, so obsessed are they by the idea of the suprem- 
acy of the machine. 

If they do think of craftsmen in relation to their 
product, it is in terms of a specific specialty, such as 
joining, engraving or glass-blowing. They fail to envisage 
the hard-to-assess, and possibly somewhat intangible, ben- 
efits which might accrue to industry as a result of part- 
nership with and support of the hand-workers of the 
country. 

These intangible assets reach far back into history. 
When the machine first came into power it was set 
immediately to copying those things which always had 
been made by hand. The machine must always continue 
to copy for it can never produce for itself. What will it 
copy? That is the great question which constantly con- 
fronts industry. 

It costs money—thousands of dollars—to set up tooling 
equipment which can reproduce thousands of one article. 
This means that industry must be given some assurance, 
in advance, that an object will appeal to public taste and 
will sell freely. Craftsmen, on the other hand, have im- 
mediate tooling at the tips of their ten fingers. Through 
this quick access to production they can make things to 





A master-craftsman bends over a machine-turned sup- 
port, bringing out fine detail in the carving by hand, at 
the factory of W. & J. Sloane. Courtesy Sloanemaster. 


act as trial balloons, to test public reaction, before they 
are committed to mass industrial production. 

This, then, makes the craftsman the first rung in the 
ladder leading to industrial production. An industrial 
designer who can design only on paper and not in the 
specific material of a designated object will never be as 
successful as one who knows the limitations that material 
can impose on design. It is a reasonable contention that 
any designer in such fields as textiles, ceramics, wood- 
work or metal, should have a basic craft-training in order 
to obtain products satisfactory from the point of view of 
industrial production. Conversely, it is also true that 
designers should know the limits the machine construc- 
tion places on the manufacture of a design. 

In addition, craftsmen are a vital part of the first 
processes of model-making and of actual finishing. This 
is strikingly illustrated in the photographs where a 
variety of highly-trained individuals are performing tasks 
of immeasurable value to the industries concerned. Such 
instances could be multiplied many times. 

In addition to the work of such designer-craftsmen— 
which takes real creative skill—industry needs craftsmen 
who have developed fine, technical control but who may 
not do creative designing on their own. It needs people 
who can act as foremen. 

Last but not least, the development of fashion trends 
will always be set by individuals, just as the career girl’s 
wardrobe is influenced by the Duchess of Windsor’s 
custom-made dress. So, fashion trends in all fields will 
be launched, not by the machine, but by the individual 
artist-creator. The craftsman can do without the machine 
but the machine can never do without the craftsman. 








Quality of light and refraction in clear plastic is a tool of the artist in “The Acrobats” by Amino, who has transcended 
certain existing art concepts in his use of this new medium. All photographs are courtesy of the Clay Club. 








PLASTICS 


BY HARRIET MORRISON 


a twentieth century phenomenon 


he plastic family as a medium for artistic expression 

is a dynamic material about which little is known. 
To use it is to come to grips with chemistry and to 
transcend existing art concepts. The strange and fasci- 
nating properties of this material are enough to fire the 
imagination but as yet they belong more to the chemist 
than the artist. 

In the meantime, much pioneering is being done. An 
outstanding example of the possibilities of this medium 
is the work of New York City’s sculptor Leo Amino. He 
has been experimenting for the past three years. 

Amino had been working in wood and was looking 
for a way to employ color in sculpture that would come 
from within and not be a surface coating. He felt that 
there was no reason why a sculptor could not use color. 
But how? It occurred to him that he could mix pigments 


with plastic materials and he began writing letters of 
inquiry to chemical companies. First he worked with 
magnesite, experimenting with pigments. He found he 
could imitate marble and could achieve striking effects 
with color that was part of the material itself. 

As he learned more about the plastic family he soon 
realized that the ability to take color was but one prop- 
erty of plastics. Here was a most versatile material. It 
could be crystal clear, translucent, opaque or colored, 
and its reaction to light was completely different from 
that of any other material. 

Through trial and error Amino learned how to use 
different types of plastics. In the collection of his sculp- 
ture recently exhibited at the Clay Club in New York, 
he employed fully the unique characteristics of this 
medium. 





New visual concept in Leo Amino’s sculpture: wire 
and copper provide form within form in clear plastic. 


String is used here for one of Amino’s double vision 
transparencies—symbolic figure within figure. 











The exhibit included his earlier work with opaque 
materials in which he simulated marble and experi- 
mented with color. It also included sculpture in the 
transparent family of plastics. This interested him the 
most for it offered unlimited possibilities. He was not 
content to use plastic to imitate other materials. It was 
his desire to bring out the properties of plastics that 
made it distinctive. This he did and the art critics as well 
as the uninitiated were drawn to his work. Critics came 
back to buy and onlookers who had never before con- 
sidered owning a piece of sculpture bought Amino’s 
work. All enjoyed these abstract designs. Here was some- 
thing truly different and this is the reason why: 

A glance at Amino’s sculpture reveals, sometimes, not 
one form but several, due to the refraction of the clear 
plastics he uses. Plastics reflect light magnificently but 
at the same time light passes through the sculpture and 
becomes a part of it—a tool of the artist. Due to these 
qualities of light and refraction, the sculpture must be 
seen to be fully appreciated. A photograph, being static, 
does not do it justice. 

Amino’s work has exterior form as well as interior 
form particularly in those pieces which he calls “Form 
Within Form” or “Double Vision.” These phrases mean 
that another solid form is inside the clear plastic form. 
In the casting process he has incorporated shapes made 
of plaster, thread, wire, string, copper and wire mesh. 
Any material can be used for this interior design. 





Amino’s abstract concepts in plastic combine the velvet 
smoothness of wood with the fluidity of the medium. 








This sculpture has a jewel-like quality. Pieces are light 
in weight, warm to touch, smooth and sleek. They invite 
handling the better to enjoy the effects under varied 
lighting. They are also safe to handle because the ma- 
terial is not delicate or fragile. 

Amino’s designs are abstract. They have grace and 
rhythm. Pieces are whimsical and gay but at the same 
time they are dramatic, strange and enchanting. 

lt would not have been possible for Amino to use 
plastics for sculpture if he had not had the help of a 
friend, who is a chemist, because many plastic materials 
now available are inflammable. The process of putting 
the liquid into molds and subjecting it to heat involves 
considerable risk. This “curing” (known chemically as 
polymerization) should not be undertaken without 
proper supervision. It takes as long as two weeks and 
requires careful regulation of temperature in order to 
assure good results. 

When the plastics industry develops a product at a 
reasonable cost that eliminates the risks and technical 
difheulties involved in the “curing” processes, plastics 
will be used by more artists and craftsmen and may very 
well change the entire aspect of sculpture as we know it 
today. When this time comes Amino feels that craftsmen 
as well as artists will have a chance to work with plastic 
and everyone may benefit from this new material that 
the 20th Century has given us. This is what he, with the 
help of chemists, is working toward. 


Fused with color, Amino’s sculptures in opaque plastic 
have a jewel-like quality, compelling touch. 








The pageantry 
of TWEEDS 


BY MARY LYON 


he wheel of fashion has spun again and brought 

tweeds up top-side. Relegated, for some years now, 
to a more or less staple position or cherished rather ex- 
clusively by the country-wise sportswoman, tweeds with 
all their pageantry of color and tradition are moving up 
the fashion front today. This autumn the fashion-wise 
birds have been twittering about them and promise a 
spring song in crescendo. 

There undoubtedly is a growing market ahead for 
hand-weavers of these fabrics and expanding sales for 
those who key their product correctly to the current de- 
mand. To learn ahead of time what is most wanted, par- 
ticularly in color and design, is as important for the 
handweaver as a thorough study of possible markets. 

Successful weavers must learn their trade from the 
fleece up. Design and color must be uppermost in théir 
minds—even before the spinning and dyeing processes 
are begun—and a visualization of the kind of clothes for 
which the product is intended. It is said that Mrs. Jay 
Hambidge of the famous weavers of Rabun in Georgia, 
goes herself to Alabama and personally hand-picks her 
own sheep. She is especially fond of the grays and 
browns whose wool is spun and woven, undyed, in those 
matchless, natural shades. 

It is wise to practice understatement in design and 
pattern, for the new vogue embraces the concept of 
clothes that are equally suitable for town and country. 
This is the advice, certainly, of Florence Ives Gookin 
who, nevertheless, trumpets her colors. Mrs. Gookin, of 
Ogunquit, Maine, has been singularly successful in both 
styling and selling her materials. Shé believes that hand- 
weavers should love and use their own product and 
should adapt them for smart living anywhere. 

It is interesting to trace lightly her practices since she 
founded her handlooming project in 1935. In the begin- 
ning, she forced herself to have exhibits, twice yearly, in 
New York and Boston. She chose these highly sophis- 
ticated and competitive centers as a sort of challenge to 
herself to keep invention sharp, to assure continual crea- 
tion of new weaves and designs, colors fresh and 
fashion-right—and tested in a hard school. 

This fall she has played up deep purple, flamingo pink 
and vivid dark green, but she mixes her colors much as 
a painter makes ready his palette. Rust and Chinese red 
and sundry other shades go into her flamingo; peri- 


TWEEDS COURTESY HUNT & WINTERBOTHAM 

















winkle, Sandringham and a motley of other hues blend 
her purple. Result: colors that sing, but do not “sock ’ 
the senses. She proportions her ingredients, on the loom, 
by careful experimentation. 

Teaming of patterns and colors presents a major 
opportunity in the current vogue. For example, Mrs. 
Gookin weaves a twill in black for a short coat to mate 
with a flamingo dress or suit in the same weave. She 
recommends the black for a skirt, with a purple jacket. 
She has woven a solid-color brown tweed for a dress; 
for the coat, a broken-twill stripe in yellow on brown. 
The clothes have been designed by Vincent Coppola and 
are shown at Lord & Taylor in New York. 

Simplicity in companion pieces is sponsored by both 
weavers and retail shops. At Hunt and Winterbotham, 
702 Fifth Avenue, the popularity of small shepherd and 
hound’s tooth checks is stressed, with plain color weaves 
to match the ground for a topcoat. More daring checks 
and cross-plaids go to the esquire of the family for 
country wear. 

Tweeds here, all handloomed in Scotland, are approxi- 
mately 28-inches wide and sell at from $4 to $6 a yard. 
In this width it requires about six yards for a suit, the 
same for a coat—unless a hooded style is contemplated. 
Far and away the most popular range is the neutral 
beige, brown, gray and greige—feather-soft and light 
in weight, evoking the scent of heather and moor. There 
are some good small checks, combining soft blue and 
garnet, brown and chartreuse, but few solid-color tweeds 
except for the neutrals. 

Some believe that dress and suit weight tweeds should 
be lighter than those for coats; others regard the point 
as unimportant. Most of the tweeds sold in this country 
are from 10 to 14-ounces, with some lighter weights. 
Prices vary according to width, for the most part, and 
naturally rise with quality. Beginners need not be con- 
fused by the matter of weight if they will bear in mind 
that this is a steam-heated country and the majority of 
potential customers prefer their woolens light. 

To keep abreast of style currents it is useful for the 
hand-weaver to follow trends of fashion among the lead- 
ing mills, such as Forstmann, Stroock, Juilliard, Walther 
and others. For several seasons the Forstmann mills have 
put out “Limited Editions” in tweed for big-name de- 
signers. Hattie Carnegie is one who likes conservative 
patterns, but Monte Sano and Philip Mangone prefer to 
have them seasoned with more dashing ones. For spring, 
the fashion experts foresee a return to pastels in tweeds, 
which will include the light neutral beiges and grays, 
with hot shades of yellow, tangerine and such to spice 
them. White is a perennial favorite, with special em- 
phasis for next season. 

Mrs. Gookin believes that hand-weavers should, if pos- 
sible, tie up with near-by yarn suppliers. She herself has 
been most successful with Limerick Yarn Mills. The 
small weaver is up against the problem of buying wool 
in quantity—as much, say, as three or four hundred 
pounds at a time—in order to insure a uniform quality 
of yarn. Local wool men can often help to adjust this 
problem. 

Preferring worsted yarns, Mrs. Gookin uses them al- 
most exclusively, but turns them out with a “hand” as 
soft as butter. Her looms have hand-shuttles and four 
treadles; the material runs 36-inches wide, shrunk, and 
costs from around $8.50 to $15. How closely to weave 








tweeds, so that they will keep their shape, depends on 


“the spin of the yarn, the bite of the yarn”—and the 
feel of the weaver for these things. Vital to the quality 
of the material, she believes, is the rhythm of the weaver 
at his weaving. 

Besides the name designers and custom establishments, 
Mrs. Gookin sells directly from her studio at Ogunquit 

a spot which has become an enthusiastic rendez-vous 
for repeat customers from far and near. Her looms are 
busy the year ‘round. 

Mrs. Hambidge, whose hand-weaving project is unique 
in America—perhaps in the world—does all her own 
dyeing, unless she prefers her yarn undyed. Her sole 
outlet is the Rabun Studio, 810 Madison Avenue. Here 
she has displayed the breadth and the beauty of her 
basic ideas in hand-weaving, which embraces not only 
tweed suitings, but silk dress materials and 50-inch up- 
holstery and drapery fabrics in wool, silk, linen or 
cotton. Her tweeds for suits and jackets, 36-inches on 
the loom, about 33 inches shrunk, sell at around $8 or 
$9 a yard. The wider fabrics cost about $15. 

She, too, claims the cream of the couture among her 
clientele—Adrian, the John-Fredericks team, Carnegie, 
Valentina. .Stars of the cinema frequent the shop in- 
cluding Edward G. Robinson and Greta Garbo. Much of 
the work from her looms is done by special order. 

In her own words, Mary Crovatt Hambidge tells us 
that her work shops are situated “in the heart of the 
Blue Ridge Mountains of Georgia. We are not repeating 
the old-fashioned weaving of the Mountaineers. Our 
work is modern and based upon nature. We are attempt- 
ing to bring out the simple beauty and quality inherent 
in nature's raw materials. 

“The wool threads are carded and spun by hand by 
the older mountain men and women who still understand 
the art of carding and spinning. They do this in their 
own cabins during the long winter months when work 
in the fields is finished. The weaving is done in our own 
work shops by young girls from the various industrial 
schools of the South. 

“Our materials are exclusive and individual because 
they are made by the warp, not by the bolt. Each warp 
is prepared for one length of material only. No two 
warps are made alike, unless specially ordered. Warps 
may be ordered in any of our colors, in any length and 
in any width up to fifty inches, for dresses, draperies, 
upholstery or other purposes. 

“Our weaving is functional—that is, a piece is woven 
for the purpose or function for which it is to be used. 
Draperies and dress materials are woven to drape beau- 
tifully, upholstery strong for stretching and suit ma- 
terials to tailor well.” 

Widths of tweeds vary according to individual looms, 
as is clearly evident from the foregoing. This creates 
no special problem for weavers, however, since the 
various widths are acceptable if woven in lengths sufh- 
ciently long to cover requirements set by fashion. If a 
27-inch material takes about six yards to a coat, a 52- 
inch material will require a little more than three yards. 
With styles current this year, approximately the same 
yardage goes into a coat as into a suit. 

(Editor’s note: In a forthcoming issue of Craft Hori- 
zons there will be a discussion of methods of developing 
outlets for the sale of hand-loomed fabrics and the 
strategy of making contacts with buyers.) 








Scalamandré revives 


HAND-LOOMING 


ranco Scalamandré, who has brought back to this 
pe the romance of the past in rich drapery and 
upholstery fabrics, has set up this fall twelve hand- 
looms in his factory in Long Island City. This project 
embraces the employment of partially-disabled veterans 
as well as the hand-weaving of fine textiles. This step. 
together with the growing interest in hand-weaving 
evinced by individual craftsmen all across the country, 
as well as by some of the important mills, points toward 
an established future for hand-looming here. 

Many mills use hand-looms for trying out new de- 
signs, chiefly for color and pattern. One costume de- 


signer in the wholesale clothing industry designs her own 
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Two weavers in Scalamandré’s Long Island City mill weaving a brocade of pure silk in eight colors, with hand shuttles 


fabrics on a hand-loom in her office and then turns them 
over to one of the large woolen mills to produce on 
power looms whatever yardage the firm requires. 

Unlike these, Mr. Scalamandré tries out new patterns 
on his power-looms but uses hand-looms to produce 
designs which can be made only by hand. The fringed 
fabric shown on the next page is one example of these. 
He cites, also, the draperies he made for the Williams- 
burg restoration, explaining that a damask, for instance, 
which repeats a flower in different colors across the ma- 
terial, at the same level, must be hand-woven. Even a 
jacquard machine cannot help in producing this effect. 

Furthermore, he believes that the art should be kept 
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for the surface, power-driven shuttles for the background. Up to thirty-two colors can be woven on this loom, 
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alive in America and, even during the war when his fac- 
tory was virtually converted to military production, he 
continued to operate one or two hand-looms even though 
at a considerable loss. Two girls, working at one of these 
looms, can turn out an eighth of a yard a day—museum 
pieces for exhibition purposes. Besides his own Textile 
Museum, now at Twenty West Fifty-fifth Street, in New 
York, he has a permanent exhibit at the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art and sends out traveling exhibits to 
schools, colleges and art centers. These are under the 
direction of Carleton V. Earle, formerly assistant-director 
of the Museum of Art in Cincinnati, who established a 
hand-weaving department there. 

Mr. Scalamandré is far from conceding that hand- 
loomed textiles are superior to those made on power- 
looms. He insists, in fact, that they cannot be as strong 
as power-loomed materials—a factor of great importa:ice 
in draperies which must bear the strain of hanging and 
in the wear-and-tear suffered by upholsteries. His chief 
medium is pure silk, but he also combines silk yarns 
with linen, cotton or wool; spun rayon with silk, cotton 
or jinen. 

He is all for the hand-loom with fly-shuttle, so widely 
used in Europe. On one of these looms, two of his vet- 
erans can make a quarter yard a day, fifty-inches wide. 
He also uses jacquard attachments at the top of a loom 








which eliminate the use of more than one treadle and 
on some of his looms the shuttle, for the background, is 
power-driven. Speed is a matter of great importance in 
an operation the size of Scalamandré’s. He is many 
months behind on deliveries. 

From the standpoint of the individual wearer, Mr. 
Scalamandré is convinced that speed is of the essence 
and that we in this country are lagging behind the Euro- 
pean weaver with our hand-shuttles and multiple treadles. 
Few can make a living at hand-weaving, he believes, in 
these days of soaring costs, unless he speeds up his out- 
put. And even then he is convinced that it must be carried 
on as a supplementary trade in rural areas. Just as in 
Scotland the ghillies and farmers turn to it in their slack 
seasons, so he believes the countryman and his wife here 
should practice weaving in their spare time, supplement- 
ing their other occupations in or out of doors. 

He has the advantage over many mill men in that he 
was an industrial engineer in his native Italy. He became 
an American citizen and founded his mill in 1928. Orig- 
inally he bought his looms in Italy but now is equipped 
entirely with American machines, ingeniously devised 
according to his own specifications, which he says he 
developed mostly by the trial and error method. 

An entire department in his mill is given over to a 
one-hundred percent hand operation—the making of 





Only on hand-looms can certain fabrics be woven. For this interwoven cloth, a 12-inch scallop fringe is first woven on 
a hand-loom, then rewoven onto a 50-inch material on a hand-loom, using 8-picks of novelty yarn to one of fringe. 
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trimmings, passementeries, fringes, braids and tassels, 
from left-over. yarns, in colors matching the fabrics and 
sold to furniture manufacturers and decorators. Hand- 
screening is done on a large scale in his dyeing depart- 
ment. 

Among his better-known commissions are the fabrics 
for the whole of Monticello, the house of History in 
Kinderhook, Stanton Hall in Natchez; the Hayward 
Washington House in Charleston, the Jumel Mansion in 
New York. He has recently done over the Green Room 
and the Red Room in the White House. He has a stand- 
ing order for the refurbishment of the American em- 
bassies around the world. 

The designing of his fabrics is a family affair. All 
his designs are done by himself, his wife Flora and his 
thirteen-year-old daughter Adriana. Recently his son 
Gino, seventeen, has been adding designs to the family 
album which now boasts over 2,000 patterns. Because of 
Mr. Scalamandré’s notable work in restoration the im- 
pression prevails that he does only traditional design. 
This is far from the case, since he and the younger 
Scalamandrés have a flair for the modern and have 
chalked up a number of successes on this score. It is 
Mrs. Scalamandré who takes charge, especially, of the 
historic reproductions—a work requiring vast patience 
and arduous research. 


Also hand-loomed is this looped material, with loop al- 
ready woven and used for spacing in warp and filler. 


Adriana dreamed up horses and Georgian columns for 
the ancient temple theme, in beige and gray on white silk. 
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Her brother Gino devised a skillful Greek key motif for 
a textured damask in pink and green on silver ground. 
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Educating 
to design 


BY VAN DAY TRUEX 


President, Parsons School of Design 


gma of an urge to design by no means denotes 
a heaven-sent flair for designing. Those having such 
an incentive too often think of themselves as sanctified 
by their own little nimbus of inspiration and talent; they 
frequently are prone to feel that little preparation is 
needed for success in the world of design, and that their 
creative impulse will suffice. 

Nor does the choice of a career in design mean one 
possesses taste. Taste is a power of discerning and appre- 
ciating fitness, beauty and excellence. Flair is an in- 
stinctive force for the same qualities. When such a 
difference is clearly understood there will be better 
trained designers and thus better designing. The greatest 
culprits in the world of taste are artists. Just because 
they want to create, they far too often presuppose they 
have taste and even, in most cases, flair. What effrontery! 

Certainly, if one chooses a profession of his own 
volition it should mean that he expects to be more suc- 
cessful in that profession than in any other, for it is 
obviously easier to develop in a career of one’s choice 
rather than the opposite. But this choice does not neces- 
sarily denote a special talent. 

Flair is given to few, but taste can be acquired by any 
intelligent person. Flair with taste is obviously the mark 
of the “top-flight” individual in the realm of art. He is 
the genius if the flair is great enough. 

A major handicap in the training and developing of 
a designer is a lack of taste. And taste is, and must be, 
for the great majority of us an intellectual effort and 
the quality of supreme importance to acquire. The de- 
signer who has the humility to realize that he possesses. 
in most cases, no flair and little, if any, taste, is in the 
most fortunate condition imaginable for intelligent and 
exciting growth. 

People—artists or not—are quite likely to bridle and 
be offended if their taste is questioned. This state of 
affairs is just another reason why there is not more taste. 
It is fairly easy to forgive this lack of taste in anyone 
not professionally an artist. The artist should not be 
forgiven. 

We need more educated designers not just original 
designers. Usually one need not concentrate on being 
and most of us aren’t. We 


original—one is or one isn’t 


do need to concentrate on acquiring education. Almost 
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Educating to design in action. Students at the Parsons School of 


any serious profession demands years of study and prep- 
aration. Lawyers, architects, engineers, doctors, practice 
professionally only after years of preparatory training. 
The designer is too often apt to do the opposite. 

How wrong to accuse the general public of showing no 
taste! The public will develop taste only if confronted 
with it. The more designing we have without taste, the 
larger the clientele without it. 

During certain periods, the elaborate, the intricate, 
the fantastic and the complicated were desired and 
fashionable. Designing was rather easier in such a time. 
But if any general rule can be laid down about design in 
the contemporary sense, it is that simplicity, clarity, 

















proportion and usefulness must predominate. Obviously 
this does not exclude the fanciful in almost any branch 
of design, but never before has there been as great a 
challenge to a strong basic training in taste. 

It is good to see the collection of useful objects now 
on exhibition at the Museum of Modern Art. There is a 
selection varying from a cheese knife to wooden serving 
plates and crystal goblets, all characterized by a fine and 
subtle sense of excellence and fitness. It is not that these 
objects are so original: they are the result of an under- 
standing of function and a sense of quality and beauty. 

Much visual, technical and intellectual training is 
necessary to achieve this excellent result. One cannot 


Design hard at work acquiring a comprehensive basic training in taste and in the rules for good contemporary design. 


teach flair, but one can teach taste. Such should be the 
prime requisite of all art schools. The approach should 
vary from the structural and engineering angle to the 
esthetic. A weakness can develop at times from too much 
stress on technique during the preparatory years. This 
does not imply that technique and technical comprehen- 
sion are not of prime importance; but if these are not 
accompanied by the developing of a sense of esthetic 
quality and excellence, they are ruefully incomplete. 

A lot of talk is not the best method of achieving re- 
sults. A remarkable story of taste can be discovered in 
the past and present if one can be made aware, alert, 
able to see and profit by it. 























JOHN GOLDSMITH PHILLIPS, author of the ap- 
preciation of Beatrice Wood's work in ceramics, is Asso- 
ciate-Curator of the Department of Renaissance and 
Modern Art at the Metropolitan Museum. He also has 
recently been made Coordinator for Industry for the 
Museum. 


Handicraft and humanity 


e who from day to day and from year to year 

have observed the course of the development of 
the useful arts, have had at best mixed feelings. We have 
seen the machine become a coloscus, an automatic 
Artzybasheff-instrument which promises to disgorge from 
its efficient gullet every object that man may need or 
fancy. According to the more determined materialists, 
life will be machine-tooled. The products which we will 
in time come to use, will possess that asceptic, “un- 
touched by human hands” quality which, they would 
have us believe, is a hall-mark of modern art. 

Certainly the machine has triumphed enormously. Not 
the least among its victories, to select but one example, 
are the modern cars. Anyone who has attempted to re- 
trieve his car from the parking-lot of a beach or ball- 
park, where every automobile is a replica of its neighbor, 
should know how I felt not many weeks ago. All at once 
I understood the principle of ant colonies. Against our 
will, the machine forces us to be all very much the same. 
In a profound sense it is a totalitarian instrument. 

Never before in the world has the conflict between 
opposing ways of life been so clearly marked, or so 
desperate: the individual threatens to be drowned in a 
sea of the many. And even in our own country, some of 
the very people who by nature of their intelligence, 
wealth or position, would seem to stand against the 
forces that threaten them, bow, as if to the inevitable, 
and lead a mechanized existence. 

Fortunately, against this pattern set by the remorseless 
machine, there are men and women who still believe in 
the old-fashioned ways, if to use one’s hands individually 
and creatively means being old-fashioned. Granted it is 
not popularly considered functional these days to create 
with one’s hands when there is a machine waiting in a 
convenient factory to do the job. It would appear that 
hands are functionally used only for such things as ap- 
plause in the radio theatre. or to turn one type of screw 
all day long on the assembly line. Yet as long as hands 


VMelvines in Desion 
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exist and there are intelligences to move them, as long 
as there is freedom of expression, there must be an art 
form that stands in distinction to the machine. What 
worker turning that screw on the assembly line can truly 
say: “I am the master of my fate; I am the captain of 
my soul.” But the creative artist can say that. So too can 
the craftsman, and it will continue to be said by them as 
long as hands remain man’s noblest instrument. Handi- 
craft and humanity are inseparable. 

As an example of what human hands are doing, even 
in these days of general screw-turning, we need only 
study a work recently produced by Beatrice Wood, the 
noted California ceramist. It is a vase. And it is a very 
unfactory-like product. Its shape is not regular as if it 
had been planned on some draughtsman’s table. It shows 
instead subtle differences from the geometric norm, dif- 
ferences which it shares with many of the world’s most 
notable works of art. This vase has, indeed, a living, 
dynamic quality which sets its apart from automaton 
production. For the machine ideal is perfection of form 
and material, whereas the ideal of those who work with 
their hands is perfection of expression. In Beatrice 
Wood's vase the glazing is irregular, but how artfully so. 
In machine production an object so curiously glazed 
would be tossed among the discards; but in this par- 
ticular piece, the variegation of the surface, giving color 
yet revealing the structure of the basic clay, counts as 
one of its most touching attributes. Note, too, the relief 
decoration which speaks so eloquently of manual effort 
and skill. It is a design which obviously was not thought 
of in terms of thousands of pieces, with all the infinite 
compromises that that implies, but in terms of one vase 
alone. As a result it possesses the same freedom of in- 
vention found in the wares of the T’ang and Sung potters. 
It is the work of the good artisan. 

Let no one think that we are opposed to the products 
of the machine. It is, however, our endeavor to give them 
as much warmth and humanity as possible. There is one 
effective standard by which they can be judged, and 
that is by the work of contemporary artisans. Just as we 
must have a good machine art, we must have a flourish- 
ing handicraft. 
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A vase by Beatrice Wood, with the same freedom of invention found in the wares of the T’ang and Sung potters, was 
created in terms of a unique object, not to be repeated. Subtle differences from the geometric norm, variegation of the 
surface, giving color yet revealing structure of the basic clay, count as one of its most touching attributes. 











The modern use of figurines 


an figurines be part of modern decoration? Taste 
€: would probably dictate an afirmative answer, after 
qualifying discussion. It is the essence of the very first 
step in designing that nothing should ever be made with- 
out an animating purpose, be it decorative or useful. 
Obviously figurines have only one purpose: that of 
decoration. And in the decorative scheme they do two 
things: they serve as an accent of color or shape, or 
give a personalized touch to a room. 
The craftsman may know how to fashion his figurine. 
His question will be whether the ultimate owner will 














know how to use it. Gone are the days when eye 
in the parlor was laden with a dust-catching hodg 
of little figures—china shepherds playing lute 
flower bedecked lambs frolicked merrily at their 
we are convinced that deep in the heart of eve 
and child there lies a fondness for a small fig 
can be picked up, handled and exclaimed over, 
Changing fashion seems to dictate severity j 
ground, not only of rooms, but of dinner table 
This severity, however, sometimes palls and 
hostess would be happy to hear: “My dear, 


Pace, gay color, spirit touched with humor shine from this creche in ceramics. A modern French translation of the Nativity in Bethle 
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earth did you find these enchanting figurines?” 

We have a definite suggestion to make to the users of 
figurines. Treat them as the Chinese treat their scroll 
paintings. Keep all but one or two on a shelf out of 
sight. Then, when spring comes, change from the ones 
that were used in winter. Bring out special beauties for 
special occasions; a créche at Christmas, an Easter 
bunny, a Thanksgiving pumpkin or ear of corn. In spite 
of cramped modern quarters a little shelf-room for such 
collections can always be found and the additions made 
to it from time to time will bring infinite pleasure. 


thidhem, it hints of deft uses for figurines to suit the special occasion. 


SUN NVA SNVH 


Advice to the public may seem a roundabout way of 
giving advice to the craftsman but it is evident that the 
uses of figurines must first be understood before they 
can be conceived. A figurine with a plan behind it, such 
as collections made by little girls, or Christmas tree dec- 
orations will always find a ready response. 

There are few good figurines now on the market so 
the field is a wide-open one, Here is presented a some- 
what belated, and perhaps controversial, definition of 
figurine. It is a purely decorative accessory which need 
not be confined to the human figure but may be an 
animal, a flower, a fish or even a turnip. 

Are there any confining limits within which a figurine 
should be kept? This is again a matter of taste. How- 
ever, in all probability, there will be a greater appeal in 
the comparatively small figurine than in a large one. For 
instance, the figures in the créche illustrated on this page 
are not more than two inches high, yet the artist has 
probably given them more charm and feeling than he 
could had they been five times as large. A suggested size 
for an occasional table figurine would be from four to 
ten inches high, the same for dining-table use. For a 
niche or a mantel or side-board it could well be a little 
larger but not too large for then it steps into the level 
of sculpture and out of the merely decorative figurine 
field. 

The figurine lends itself with ease to the play of the 
imagination of a craftsman, but here a word of caution 
seems wise. In an attempt to express originality, the 
craftsman must not mistake ornateness nor grotesqueness 
for imagination and beauty. This is the pitfall into which 
too many fall, with disastrous results. Freshness of 
thought, beauty of design, excellence in execution and 
charm of color will sell far more figurines than will a 
distorted sense of decency or humor. 

Figurines are not within the scope of all ceramists. 
Rather the contrary. They are only for the limited few 
who have had sculpture training and have a distinct flair 
for this form of creative endeavor. Actually there aye 
only three techniques which the ceramist has in common 
with the maker of figurines—preparation of clay so it 
will withstand firing, the firing itself and the knowledge 
of glazing. The first two are of course important but the 
last is vital—so vital that this department will be devoted 
in the next two issues to the subject of glazes. 

Figurines also adapt themselves to a limited multiple 
production for they can be repeated through the use of 
molds, the personalized expression being maintained 
through careful glazing of each individual piece. The 
decision of whether a figurine will be repeated or not 
will of course influence the price which can be higher 
for an unrepeated piece than for one which will be sold 
in quantity. 

This subject of figurines is recommended to the care- 
ful consideration of all ceramists who are gifted with 
sculptural skills. It is a virtually untouched field in other 
than the novelty class at present. It offers good sales for 
good work and a rare opportunity for a creative output 
which is both fascinating and lucrative. 














Skilled 


BY EDWARD J. WORMLEY 


n this troubled time, as in every age, the appreciation 
| ee need of fine workmanship remain. Mr. Rene 
d’Harnoncourt has pointed out that the marvels of tech- 
nology depend directly upon the skills of the hands 
the marvels which we in the world today hope will bring 
us peace and higher standards of living, symbolized by 
a shorter working-day with the leisure to enjoy the 
civilized fruits of our culture. 

Just as many scientists are no mean artists, and their 
dexterity of hand in the reproduction of the intricacies 
of natural forms for record and study is an important 
aid to their work, so is the designer dependent upon the 
three-dimensional know-how of the artisan. Stated an- 
other way, technological progress in the applied arts, 
as in science, would be stymied by the lack of the skills 
of the craftsman. 

These skills must be fostered. Everyone knows that the 
trained artisans of Europe and Asia have brought their 
knowledge of hand and eye to America. Those of us in 
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Skillful use of the grain in rare woods, hand-finished, 
distinguish cabinets designed by Edward J. Wormley. 








hands hallmark fine , 


the furniture field are especially aware of how the 
industry has depended upon European-trained cabinet- 
makers, upholsterers, joiners and finishers. Whatever as- 
sembly lines and mass-production methods we have de- 
vised to replace personal, painstaking craftsmanship, 
these have always been bought at a price. That price has 
most often meant sacrifice of beauty. 

Much is being said and written these days about mod- 
ern furniture in relation to low-income budgets. This 
interest in the average householder’s convenience and 
well-being is a right and proper concern today and at 
any time. No one would want these efforts to diminish; 
rather there remains much more to be done. 

As a matter of topical fact, literally no well-designed 
contemporary group of furniture exists in the market 
today which is reasonable enough in price to be afforded 
by millions of families, whether they are newly-wed 
veterans or established families hoping for replacement 
furnishings. This lack is so irksome to so many designers 
and producers—and consumers—that a real solution 
must inevitably come before many seasons pass. 


Heavy plate-glass added to fine, hand-finished wood, in 
bold geometric design, point up Wormley’s accent pieces. 
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workmanship 


But there is beauty far above mere snobbery in variety, 
in uniqueness or rarity, in subtlety and finesse—in all 
those attributes we sum up in the term “quality” as .asso- 
ciated with the objects we use. Utility and inexpensiveness 
have been so stressed in discussions of articles of “mod- 
ern” design that these other attributes of quality have 
come almost to wear an air of apology, as if they were 
the counterparts of ostentation. 

One reason the average factory-produced piece of fur- 
niture is not as appealing as it might be is due to the 
system of marketing. The manufacturer presents his new 
models, several times a year, at gigantic buying con- 
claves called Markets. These follow so rapidly one upon 
another—and retail distributors are so generally wedded 
to the idea that if what they see at the Markets is not 
“new” it is not good—that real design progress is made 
slow indeed. The haste to offer these items for sale guar- 
antees that little real study has gone into them and 
almost no technical advancement. And while innovation 
itself is no proof of aesthic appeal any more than it is 
of functional improvement, the prevalent system means 


for the Woodworker 





that there is little or no opportunity for that persistent 
refinement of form so characteristic of the Scandinavian 
cabinetmakers. They will work over the lines of a chair 
repeatedly, for instance, and are not loath to show the 
same model over several seasons at the periodic trade 
shows, with slight improvements considered important, 
at least to their sensitive designers and to their patrons. 

In the pieces shown here, developed for the Dunbar 
Furniture Manufacturing Company, design was subor- 
dinated to materials and workmanship. Most of the forms 
in the group are boldly geometric in character, using the 
richest of figured woods, heavy plate glass—yet dispens- 
ing with the exclamation of hardware for handles. For 
all these reasons they are called “Accent Pieces.” Far 
from being merely ornamental, however, each serves its 
functional purpose or purposes. 

In each instance, in the wood pieces, the veneer is 
necessarily applied by hand, either to provide a smooth 
unbroken surface or to exploit contrasts of figure in the 
wood, These effects would have been impossible using 
solid wood of the species. 





Elegance, simplicity without the exclamation of hardware, mark this cabinet on aluminum legs with hand-done woven 
doors. Designed by Edward J. Wormley. All pieces on these pages executed by Dunbar Furniture Manufacturing Co. 
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WILLIAM BENNETT, master-crajtsman in the pre- 
cious metals, has very kindly given to our readers, in 
this issue, technical points of great interest and value in 
thickening the edge of a silver bowl. We hope that Mr. 
Bennett will be willing in some future issue to elaborate 
on further techniques. 





The technique 


of a thickened edge 





Cut in two, this bowl demonstrates how the edge has 
been thickened, in the raising, almost three times. 





A finished bowl with thickened edge. This one has an 
edge applied below the rim, set on for decoration only. 


he basic process of raising a bowl with a thickened 

edge was selected by William Bennett, British 
master-craftsman in precious metals, for study at the 
working conference for silversmiths, held last August in 
Providence. The conference, which was organized by 
Margret Craver, director of the Craft Service Depart- 
ment of Handy and Harman, was held at the Rhode 
Island School of Design. Because cf the advanced and 
experimental nature of the work, the group was limited 
to twelve, carefully-selected teachers from various sec- 
tions of the country. 

There are so many occasions when a thickened edge 
should be used that Mr. Bennett believes it is one of the 
first things a student in precious metals should be taught, 
for in metals the edge of any rounded shape must be 
strengthened, either by a thickened or by an applied 
edge. The thickening process has the advantage over the 
applied edge in that it leaves an uninterrupted line in 
the form of the bow] and is quite possible of achievement 
because of the inherent nature of silver. 

The picture above, left, showing the bow] cut in two, 
is an excellent example of how, in-even a low form, the 
edge can be thickened in the raising to almost three 
times the original thickness. 

The picture also shows that the thickness is gradual 
and begins to form about three-eights of an inch from 
the top. The maximum thickness must be at the extreme 
edge. This will at once give strength and rigidity at the 
opening of the lip and retain the smooth outside form. 
Perhaps the great secret of success is producing the form 
with such accuracy that the top edge is true when the 
form is completed. 

The silversmith works at thickening the edge through- 
out the entire raising of the bowl. It is started when the 
disk has been blocked into a shallow, saucer-like shape 
and before the first annealing. It is done with a collet 
hammer, at right angles to the edge. Each blow actually 
bunches the metal into a small semi-circle which forms 
an interlocked chain around the bowl. After each 
thickening, the edge is trued or smoothed with a mallet 
on a steel stake. 

This process is repeated after every course of the 
raising, before annealing. In case the edge is not as thick 
as desired it can be thickened before as well as after 
each raising. During the planishing of this top edge, care 
must be taken to avoid stretching it. It may be taken 








almost over the edge of the stake to minimize the possi- 
bility of such stretching. Since even the most expert 
craftsman finds the thickness of the edge reduced con- 
siderably in the truing and cleaning up processes, it is 
advisable to thicken one-third beyond the desired finished 
thickness, 

The purpose of the conference was both to increase 
the technical knowledge of those attending and to stimu- 
late experimentation in design and creative thinking. The 
industry’s technological research in precious metals, 
which has extended over twenty-five years, was made 
available to a group of craftsmen for the first time. 

During the conference, six or seven hours daily were 
devoted to actual work in raising and forging. Each par- 
ticipant chose his own project and created his own de- 
sign. All the work done was holloware and for many 
of the conferees it was their first experience in such 
work. Those who attended agreed that there were many 
advantages in so concentrated a type of workshop train- 
ing, combined with demonstration and lectures. 
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Miss Craver organized the conference in response to 
inquiries from teachers in the field, seeking advanced 
courses in the summer. She herself attended last year a 
similar conference in London, organized by the Wor- 
shipful Company of Goldsmiths—the only American 
invited. She has studied under leading contemporary 
craftsmen, including Baron Erik Fleming, silversmith to 
King Gustav of Sweden. It is her hope and belief that 
the training of handcraftsmen in the United States even- 
tually will equal that of Europe. 

Mr. Bennett, formerly with Garrard and Company, 
Court jewellers and silversmiths in London, has joined 
the faculty of Sheffield College of Arts and Crafts. He 
was awarded the freedom of the Goldsmiths’ Company 
and of the City of London for his part in the betterment 
of design. 

(Editor’s Note: The material for this article was made 
available by the Craft Service Department of Handy and 
Harman, who sponsored the conference last August at 


the Rhode Island School of Design.) 





Stages in the technique of raising and thickening are shown here — from the design sketched on paper, the flat metal 
disk and through to the final finished perfection of the bowl. Photos courtesy the Providence Sunday Journal. 
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“The Passion of Christ,” a tapestry woven by Mrs. Heddie Diillberg in sombre shades. The lettering is in silver. 
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Tapestry weaving 
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yesterday and today 


BY LEA VAN PUYMBROECK MILLER, 


Assistant Professor of Design, University of California, Berkeley 


apestry weaving is characterized by the fact that the 
bien is completely covered by the weft, the threads 
of the latter being battened closely together to produce a 
weft surface. The pattern is worked from behind leaving 
the free ends on the underside of the cloth. The technique 
used by the ancient Egyptians, Chinese and Peruvians is 
the same as that used today. It is particularly adapted to 
pictorial designs, and tapestries have been largely used 
as hangings or wall coverings in churches, public build- 
ings and other places where a luxurious effect is desired. 
Religious themes, historical and military events, hunting 
scenes and genre subjects have usually been depicted. 
This type of weaving in Europe reached its height 
during the Medieval and Renaissance periods and at- 
tained its greatest development in the Low Countries and 
northern France during the latter part of the Fourteenth 
and the early part of the Fifteenth Century. In recent 
times excellent examples have come out of Finland and 
the Scandinavian countries. 


Tapestry weaving is so commonly thought of as an 
ancient art that people are not always aware of the ease 
with which it can be adapted to contemporary designs. 
Beautiful tapestries have been executed from the paint- 
ings of Picasso, Braque, Lurgat, Miro, Matisse, Leger, 
Duffy, and Derain. Lurgat, in particular, has thrown 
himself with such elan into the restoration of tapestry 
weaving to the modern world that he has inspired many 
others to follow suit. The frontispiece in this issue of 
Craft Horizons is a fine example of modern French 
tapestry. 

The examples of contemporary tapestries herewith de- 
picted were sent here by a former student now engaged 
in Red Cross work in Germany. They were designed and 
woven by Mrs. Heddie Diillberg of Marburg. Charac- 
terized by a direct, simple approach and careful attention 
to the basic principles of fine design, these interesting 
textiles achieve the effect of early mosaics. “The Passion 
of Christ” has been acquired by the Museum of Liibeck. 





“Pastoral,” a tapestry by Mrs. Heddie Diillberg in undyed natural wool yarns of varying shades. It is 75 inches long. 
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Long John Silver in a salty scene from “Treasure 
Island,” set against deep blues lit by pirate colors. 








pieces for appliqué and assembles them for each quilt or 
other article to be made. Meanwhile, the proper pattern 
is marked on the various pieces so that the picture can 
be appliquéd. This piecework then is distributed among 
sixty or so expert needlewomen, living far afield, who 
do the appliqué and then the quilting in their spare time, 
waiting for the jelly to gel. Altogether, each article is 
worked upon by about six different persons, with Marion 
Whiteside supervising the process at each step, making 
any needed corrections. She approves each article before 
it receives her copyright label and thus insures high 
standard of quality. 

In her studio, large bins contain all the colors and 
hues of the rainbow from which to choose, accounting 
for the almost infinite variety obtainable and for the 
fact that no two quilts are—or ever need be—-exactly 
alike. This is a hall-mark of good craftsmanship and 
individual creation, as found in silver-smithing or any 


Quilted pages from legend and history 


tory-book quilts, created by Marion Cheever White- 
S side, represent the traditional, historic American craft 
of patchwork appliqué as done in the North American 
colonies from the Seventeenth Century to the present day. 
In technique, quality and approach, they remain the 
same. But, whereas the traditional quilt features geo- 
metric designs or conventionalized flower motifs familiar 
to all, these quilts by Marion Whiteside take up where 
the others leave off and illustrate legends, stories, sports 
or other ideas. This is the actual point of departure, 
making them unique both as an evolution of conventional 
quilting and as a new craft expression. 

In order to illustrate stories and ideas in this par- 
ticular medium it is first necessary to choose the .most 
salient episodes, and yet the simplest, and this is where 
Marion Whiteside’s talent and experience as a mural 
painter and illustrator enters. Next, she makes a series 
of drawings telling the story as dramatically as possible 
and, with them as a basis and model, she proceeds to 
select those patches of cotton cloth of the right color, 
printed pattern, texture and scale which will best express 
the particular episode, action, figure or animal at hand. 
The result is a kind of painting in cloth, but simplified 
and dramatized, so that either child or grown-up can 
understand this new type of textile picture at a glance 
and comprehend the story on each quilt from start to 
finish. 

While Marion Whiteside makes all the original draw- 
ings and plans everything down to the last stitch for all 
exhibits in New York or elsewhere, it is Clara Frances 
Bristol, her talented artist-assistant who chooses the 





Marion Whiteside depicts an emotional version of “The 
Three Little Kittens,” losing and finding their mittens. 








other traditional craft and differentiates it from machine 
mass-production, giving the eye and mind that stimulat- 
ing search for true artistry and endless variation. 

The repertory of the story-book quilts, bibs, pillows 
and bridge-table covers already is large, ranging from 
“Mother Goose Rhymes” and fairy tales for the very 
young, through “Treasure Island,” “Alice in Wonder- 
land” and “Smokie” for the teenage, to the sophisticated 
sports series for the adult. 

For sports, her quilts illustrating the history of base- 
ball, golf and polo from the earliest known sources to 
the present are certainly unique as well as decorative, 
while her fox-hunt quilts and pillows are most stylish 
and elaborate and pictorially complete from stirrup-cup 
to hunt ball. These subjects, legendary and historical, 
such as “Helen of Troy” and the Chinese legend of “The 
Emperor and the Nightingale” necessitate considerable 
research in order that each detail shall be correct. 


BY ROGER HALE NEWTON 





Brilliant and exotic is Marion Whiteside’s quilt telling 
the Chinese legend, “The Emperor and The Nightingale.” 
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And as for the inimitable “Alice,” there can be abso- 
lutely no deviation from Tenniel’s classic illustrations. 
Marion Whiteside’s “Alice” quilts, for example, ably 
demonstrate how she translates both a famous story and 
its pictures into this old American craft, at once pre- 
serving the flavor of each and yet creating a new, highly 
individual and personalized medium to the perpetual 
delight of all who see and own them. It is not too much 
to think that her creations already are potential heir- 
looms and can take their places beside antique American 
quilts with justifiable pride. 

Behind Marion Whiteside’s products and venture, lies 
the lesson that creative craftsmanship on a high level 
still has its place in the American economy and still 
offers much to well-trained hands and fertile imagina- 
tions. In man’s struggle to become master of the machine, 
rather than its slave, the fight must go forward to pre- 
serve and promote the fine old traditions of the hand- 
crafts handed down since the dawn of civilization. The 
story-book quilts represent one phase of this worthwhile 
struggle, as well as a happy and profitable one with a 
future. It is possible they may suggest to craftsmen a 
new approach within a traditional framework. 





Drama and research invest the “History of Polo,” from 
12th Century China to the 20th Century and Westbury. 




















Retail 

Feverish is the word for the retail markets at this time 
of the year. Unless one has actually experienced selling 
and merchandising during the Christmas rush it is hard 
to realize how strenuous and at times nightmarish it can 
be. Customers, to be sure, come in for their share of the 
merry-go-round but they do not have to take it eight 
hours a day for weeks. This sounds like a plea to con- 
sider the poor working-girl—which has its merits—but 
actually it is a warning to craftsmen who attempt to sell 
their work to shops too late in the year. It is probable 
that they will have an unhappy experience in being de- 
nied the privilege of even showing their articles; at best 
they may be given a cursory look, followed probably bv 
peremptory rejection. Such an experience has embittered 
many a craftsman who has not realized that he himself 
is at fault in not knowing business practices which might 
avert frustrating and unsatisfactory reactions to his work. 
(This paragraph has been written on the assumption that 
most craftsmen are selling their own wares, a practice 
we wholeheartedly oppose.) 

This department notes with some trepidation that im- 
ported articles are getting better and better. It is startling 
to note how quickly this import market has improved. 
The imported toys are particularly exciting. Silver, too, 
is very good. These craftsmen from abroad have some- 
thing. Shall we meet the challenge? A few certainly will, 
but too few! 

Except for imported merchandise there is not much 
that is really new. It has been difficult to find manufac- 
tured articles that have news value either in materials 
or design. This is a particularly good sign for the crafts- 
man if he will take advantage of it and fill the need. The 
quality market needs merchandise. 

It is too early, as this goes to press, to give a picture 
of fall buying so we will report on that in the next issue. 
It will probably be good from a financial point of view, 
not so good from the point of view of tempting mer- 


chandise. 


Wholesale 

Christmas is something in the past as far as wholesale 
is concerned. Not even reorders are being taken at this 
time for any work, unless a craftsman has a stock on 
hand. Buyers know the time is too short to fill reorders 
in time for Christmas selling. However, the wholesale 
market is far from inactive. It is marshalling its products 
for spring and summer. Again, there arises the necessity 
for looking ahead, for being prepared, as we pointed out 
in the last issue. In January buying starts again for 
spring and summer selling—the gift shows, starting in 
California, begin their continuous chain across the coun- 
try. Competition is getting keener, the public is becoming 
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more discriminating, cautious, and exacting in selecting 
merchandise. It is up to the wholesale market to supply 
articles that excel. If a craftsman is to survive, it is 
urgent, both economically and creatively, that he estab- 
lish himself in these markets. 

No doubt the last of old inventories will have been 
sold, or written off, much to the buyers’ relief. They can 
now draw deep breaths and buy again, but they are cer- 
tainly not going to go out into the market and buy the 
same thing they have been struggling to get rid of. Their 
stores and shops need new and exciting articles. This 
does not mean novelties. As craftsmen, do keep away 
from novelties. The manufacturer does a superb job of 
supplying this type of merchandise. 

The wholesale market for Christmas was most unspec- 
tacular and there must be some surprises coming along. 
Why should not the craftsmen supply them? Get your 
samples ready for January first! 

Styling 

A short time ago a customer came into America House 
with a friend, to whom she was explaining the activities 
of the shop in glowing terms. 

“These are the antiques of tomorrow,” she concluded. 

This may seem something of an overstatement, con- 
sidering much of the merchandise in America House, but 
it is not without significance. Someone should be making 
the antiques of tomorrow and the best way to do this is 
by doing something that belongs to today. Those crafts- 
men who made the antiques we have today were con- 
temporary in their products. We are definitely caught in 
an era of change when new styles are being developed 
in every phase of our living. Technology is playing a 
tremendous and exciting role in this which does not. 
however, preclude work in the hand arts. As a matter of 
fact technology needs the work of the hand artist to 
supplement and complement it. 

In this issue we wish to take up two possible fields 
of activity for the consideration of craftsmen. In both of 
them there is great opportunity for originality and indi- 
vidual expression—not “tricks” but good solid stuff. 

There is of course a wide opening for craftsmen in 
originality in all home furnishing and decorative acces- 
sories. We will try to indicate these at one time or an- 
other. As a start we are taking two that are outstand- 
ingly in need of, let us say, rejuvenation. 

One is sterling silver flatware and holloware. Flat- 
ware is composed, figuratively, of all pieces that lie flat 
and are solid, such as all types of knives, forks and 
spoons. There are many uses for and forms of these 
three types. Holloware covers bowls, vases, pitchers, tea 
and coffee pots, sugar and creamer—in other words all 
those pieces that are raised and hollow. In general the 

















By FRANCES WRIGHT CAROE DIRECTOR OF AMERICA HOUSE 





This section of Crart Horizons is solely for the practicing craftsmen whose incomes are in part or wholly derived 
from the sale of their hand work. No punches are pulled, for here are met the realities of dollars and cents which 


are as sharp as a cutting tool, as tricky as a glaze, intricate as a loom dressing, as 


vanipulative as silver, as smooth 


as molten crystal, and completely fickle as to color, form, and function. 


patterns and designs for flatware and holloware have 
not been changed for years. The only contemporary pat- 
We have 


copied them just as we have copied everything else. 


terns come from the Scandinavian countries. 


There is no earthly reason why we should not be capable 
of doing some very fine things on our own. Certainly the 
opportunity is there, and it is work for the craftsman 
who wishes to do something important and permanent. 
A chest of sterling silver flatware is a lifetime possession 
as is a tea or coffee service. There is just as much use 
for these articles as there ever has been, but they need 
urgently to be styled and designed for contemporary 
homes and living. 

Simplicity is a keynote in architecture, but accessories 
do not necessarily need to be oversimplified or streamlined 
as do utility objects such as refrigerators, washing ma- 
chines or the like. Accessories should be touches of 
beauty and charm. In some cases they should be a bit 
frivolous to give intimacy and warmth to a room. There 
is nothing lovelier than the texture and color of hand- 


Incomparable glaze and coloring distinguish this tea set by Beatrice Wood, exhibited in September at America House. 


wrought sterling silver, and the craftsmen in this country 
are not meeting the opportunity to use this metal for its 
finest purpose. 

Bases for table lamps and standing lamps are next in 
order for discussion. There is hardly a material that can- 
not be used for lamp bases. A lamp can be a highly deco- 
rative accent in a room as well as an indispensable 
necessity. The opportunity for originality in design is 
unlimited. While a lamp is not a lifetime possession, it 
still must be designed to give many years of service. A 
lamp may be designed to give accent in either color or 
form. In other words do not think of vases, jugs, bottlés. 
decoy ducks or “other props for bases; Start from the 
function and use of the lamp itself and have a knowledge 
of contemporary furniture, colors being used in textiles. 
rugs, wallpaper and upholstery. Table lamp bases should 
be 16 to 20 inches high (this is the base only) so that 
when the lamp is mounted it will stand about 30 to 36 
inches high. Bedside table lamps should be smaller with 
a base about 10 or 12 inches. Standing lamps are with or 
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without arms. Make them adjustable as to height or, if 
not adjustable, not too high. Shades are another problem. 
It is not always wise to have shades with lamps unless 
someone is available to make appropriate ones. The 
shade must fit the lamp and only in rare cases should it 
be decorated. Another important feature of a hand-made 
lamp is the finial, the piece that screws on the shade at 
the top. To make a lamp complete, provide a really im- 
portant finial, not necessarily elaborate, but distin- 
guished. For instance a carving might look well with a 
lamp made of wood, a piece of ceramic sculpture with a 
pottery lamp base, or a pierced, filigree or chased finial 
with a metal base. Such things as these will give lamps 
the identity of the hand-made. 

In the fabricating of all accessories remember to give 
them character and distinction so that they give “atmos- 
phere” to their surroundings. Use thought and judgment 
and skill in the use of materials and the purpose of the 


articles you have chosen to make. 


Notes on Architects and Decorators 

We have had no particular news of architects and 
decorators but we trust craftsmen are developing work- 
ing relationship with them. We also hope the architects 
and decorators are seeking the craftsmen. The summer 
heat running well into September made business in the 
cities none too brisk. We will report more fully in the 


February issue. 


Personals 

We failed to mention in the last issue that Mrs. Mizi 
Otten gave a course in enameling to the students of the 
metalsmithing department in the School for American 
Craftsmen during the summer term. 

We were pleased to receive the following letter: 

“As a professional artist-craftsman please let me con- 
gratulate you on your new section, ‘Prevailing Winds.’ 

“Craftsmen must know what is going on in their field, 
and your section appears to be the first real light on the 
horizon, 

“No matter how much creative art there is in an object 
while it is in the craftsman’s shop, the minute it leaves 
his front door it becomes merchandise and must be sold 
just as hard as any other article.”—H. B. Dillehunt, Jr., 
Designer and Cabinetmaker, Baltimore, Maryland. 

Miss Adda Husted-Andersen, former president of the 
New York Society of Craftsmen, spent the summer in 
Denmark. She visited relatives and toured the shops of 
Danish silversmiths. 

Henry Bollman of East Gloucester, Massachusetts, was 
the winner last September of the $200 pottery prize in 
the Cape Ann Crafts Contest, sponsored by the William 
G. Brown Company. All the pieces were executed in Mr. 
Bollman’s own Gloucester kilm. Besides giving lectures 
and demonstrations at the Rockport Art Association and 
other New England centers, he is preparing a series of 
radio talks on crafts, for a local station. 

William D. Allen, a New Yorker, has been given a 
one-man show through October and November at the 
Museum of New Mexico, Santa Fé, N. M., to exhibit his 
modern textile sketches, based on ancient American 
petroglyphs. These are the mysterious scratchings, made 
on rocks ages ago by the natives of our Southwest, of 
Central America and of the Virgin Islands. Some of them 
are hand-painted on cloth, others rendered in appliqué 
on silk, 








Mrs. Rheta W. Siedenbach. a member of the board of 
directors of the Pennsylvania Guild of Craftsmen and a 
member of the faculty of the Widener Memorial School 
for Crippled Children, in Philadelphia, exhibited her 
hand-made articles of silver at John Wanamaker’s “House 
of Vision.” Of particular interest was the silver and 
ebony coffee service which evoked the praise of thousands 
of visitors. Her straight-line treatment of a pair of 
“functional” candlesticks was, in itself, a rare treat to 
craftsmen. Mrs. Siedenbach has established a record for 
magnificent results obtained in her teaching of handi- 
capped children, the semi-blind and in her work at the 
Valley Forge Hospital. 

Craftsmen’s Equity, an organization of goldsmiths, sil- 
versmiths and other professional workers in the fields 
of ceramics, jewelry, textiles, plastics and enamel has 
been formed. Arpad Rosti, a ceramist at 335 East 
Twenty-first Street is its president. 

The group aims to facilitate the production and dis- 
tribution of craft-made products of its 75 members in 
Metropolitan New York and plans national expansion. 

The first Winter Show and sale to display its wares 
is planned for November 19 through 30 at the Barbizon 


Plaza in New York. 





Freedom of design and color characterize hooked rugs 
shown at the last exhibit at America House. 

















News of the COUNCILS 


Exhibitions 

Our autumn season opened on Wednesday, September 
17. with “New and Important Ceramics” by Beatrice 
Wood of California. The pieces shown were the result 
of much glaze research and experimentation on Miss 
Wood's part during the past ten years, especially in the 
field of lustre glazes. The results were thrilling to behold 

rich gold and copper lustres, which glowed amazingly 
and reflected the light in a dazzling manner. Three 
pieces were bought by the Metropolitan Museum for 
their permanent collection of modern American work. 
We were proud to have had our gallery selected by Miss 
Wood for her exhibition. 

October 15 through November 8 showed a most differ- 
ent type of exhibition. A group of hooked rugs designed 
by students from the Parsons School of Design and exe- 
cuted during the summer by Mrs. Lottie T. Abbott and 
a group of hookers from Eliot, Maine; Mrs. Malcolm 
M. White of West Cheshire, Conn., and Mrs. Sara B. 
Baldwin of Cheshire. These were strikingly different 
from the traditional hooked rugs and elicited much in- 
terested comment. Coincident to the exhibition was a 
special display of books on hooking and demonstrations 
of the techniques twice a week. 

The gallery will again be rented to America House for 
the Christmas season and will reopen on January 7 with 


an exhibition of enamels. 
Traveling Exhibit 


Our traveling exhibition. assembled last winter has 
been on the road constantly. It consists of beautifully 


mounted photographs depicting craft techniques and a 
collection of 12 to 16 objects in each of four categories: 
ceramics, wood. metal and weaving. Wrought iron is 
demonstrated only through photographs. Each craft has 
its own case. Beginning January first, 1948, the rental 
for the exhibition will be $25, plus express charges 
both ways. The total weight of the five cases is 270 
pounds. Write us for further details as to space needed 
for display. possible sale of articles and available dates. 
The exhibition has been already enthusiastically received 
at the University of Chattanooga, Kansas State College, 
Arts and Crafts Center, Wichita, Kansas; Union Dime 
Savings Bank. New York, and Howard University, Wash- 
ington, D. C. It is booked for the Evansville Public 
Museum from February 7 to March 7 and the Rhode 
Island State College for the month of June. 


Library 

Few books have been acquired for the library since 
out last issue but we wish to call the especial notice of 
our woodworkers to one of these. This is a small book of 
72 pages, “The Art of Wood Finishing.” priced at $1.85 
and published by H. Behlen & Bro., Inc., of 10 Chris- 
topher Street, New York, in collaboration with Qualatone 
Products, Inc. Behlen & Bro. are one of the best known 
firms supplying finishes to the trade and this book is 
packed full of detailed instructions of every conceivable 
kind. To quote the foreword: “This subject refers pri- 
marily to the application of any and all materials which 
enhance the appearance and protect the surface of any 
kind of wood.” We recommend it highly. 


News of the AFFILIATED GROUPS 


THE ASSOCIATED HANDWEAVERS are great trav- 
elers as these notes show. Two summer meetings were 
held: one at the home of Mrs. Clarence Neher in New 
Canaan, Conn., and the annual picnic at ‘the summer 
home of Mrs. Harry Corbett at Lavallette, N. J. The an- 
nual meeting was held in October at the home of Mrs. 
George Schobinger, Swarthmore, Penn. The program, 
“How do you do it?”, questions on techniques, were 
answered by Miss Kathryn Wellman and Mr. Ward 
France. 

Meetings of great interest are in prospect and an exhi- 
tion and sale of the hand-weaving of members. 


THE CATSKILL ARTS AND CRAFTS GUILD are fully 
aware of the need for study and of the value of inter- 
group associations. We believe in sharing skills and our 
professional members have conducted free courses for 
our general membership during the summer. Classes in 
metalwork and in painting and clay work for juniors and 
adults have been most popular. A course of flower ar- 
rangement, from which many principles of design can 
be learned, has been well attended. Every summer Wed- 
nesday afternoon, craftsmen and summer or all-vear- 
‘round residents, have met over a cup of tea at the Cul- 
tural Center and discussed technical and allied problems. 


Winter plans are not yet fully matured but they will 
include painting classes, an afternoon and evening metal 
class and one in applied design. All these will constantly 
emphasize composition and stress design importance. 

We constantly remember, not only the discussions of 
the annual meeting of the American Craftsmen’s Coop- 
erative Council, but realize the value of contacts made. 
Through Mr. Dakin, of Connecticut, several very fine 
trays have been purchased. 


THE CONNECTICUT SOCIETY OF CRAFTSMEN re- 
ports increasingly constructive .actions. A program of 
education to improve the background and skills of new 
and old craftsmen has been our aim during the past 
year. Over nine hundred students have been enrolled in 
twenty-eight centers for classes organized and direcied 
by Mr. Kenneth Lundy, supervisor of Craft Education for 
the State Department, with whom we have worked very 
closely. Courses for teachers have been held for two 
summers at the Vinal Technical Institute in Middletown. 

Two exhibits and sales have been held: one in April 
and one in October, both sponsored by large local stores. 
Our annual membership fee of $2 includes a subscrip- 
tion to Craft Horizons this year. Memberships, thus 
far, are 16% ahead of last year. This summer we issued 
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our first craftsmen’s directory. This has been circulated 
widely and has proved so successful it will be reprinted 
with up-to-date data in December. In August we started 
a monthly newsletter edited by Mrs. Albert Pfeiffer. On 
October 2 we held a large luncheon. 

For February we plan our annual meeting but in ad- 
dition we expect to cooperate with the new Connecticut 
Craft Council in all its efforts. This Council will serve 
to unify all craft interests in the State, fostering exhibi- 
tions and making it possible for all craftsmen to partic- 
ipate in all activities, whether members of a group or 
not. Mrs. Albert Kapteyn is chairman. 

The educational work of last year will be repeated 
insofar as somewhat curtailed funds allow. The fees for 
such classes will, in consequence, be somewhat higher. 

Our Society is endeavoring to operate within a small 

budget which is limited by a membership fee purposely 
set low to reach all classes of people. For it is believed 
that craft skills and craft interests have values in modern 
living far beyond the professional attainments of spe- 
cialists. 
THE DETROIT HANDWEAVER’S GUILD starts a class 
of peculiar interest. The first section of the active mem- 
bers of the Detroit Handweaver’s Guild met at Mrs. 
Johnson's on September 17, to begin their fall work. 
This group has planned to make “Weaving-to-Sell” their 
objective this year. Each member of the group planned 
to work on designs for one or more specialties, which 
she will weave to sel!. Experiments in textures for 
drapery and upholstery materials, luncheon sets, towels 
and gift articles are in progress. Three members of this 
group demonstrated the new six-harness, folding floor- 
loom, designed by Mrs. Johnson, in the three Detroit 
stores of Sears Roebuck & Company, for six days in 
October. 

The second group of active members met to begin their 
work on September 26 at International Institution, 2431 
East Grand Blvd., Detroit, Michigan. The weavers in this 
group are beginners and are interested at present mainly 
in weaving for their homes and as a hobby. 

The second annual sale of the Detroit Handweaver’s 


Guild will be held at the Old World Market of the Inter- 
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national Institute, on November 20 to 23 inclusive. Both 
active and associate members are sending in their weav- 
ing for this sale. All work will be submitted to our jury 
and we hope we can present a worthwhile profitable 


exhibit. 


WE WISH WE HAD been with the Hampshire Hills 
Handicraft Association. Don’t you? Hampshire Hills 
Handicraft Association participated in the Exhibition 
and Sale sponsored by Massachusetts Association of 
Handicraft Groups at Eastern States Exposition held in 
West Springfield for the first time since 1941. 


The Massachusetts Association is now composed of 23 
afiliated handicraft groups, most of whom contributed 
craft exhibits. Eastern States Exposition may be de- 
scribed as a glorified cattle show or miniature World’s 
Fair. The Craft exhibit was in the Town House of the 
authentic Colonial Village of Storrowton, a most inter- 
esting part of the Exposition grounds. Miss Dresser of 
Worcester Art Museum arranged the display. All articles 
exhibited had been subject to “the searching scrutiny of a 
jury of expert craftsmen who awarded outstanding work- 
manship with stars. 

Only two gold stars were given—one for weaving to 
our member, Mrs. John Lyman of Easthampton, for her 
rustic and gold woven luncheon set, and one to Mr. 
David Breude of Beverly, member of the Society of Arts 
and Crafts, Boston, for a pottery vase. Of nineteen silver 
stars, twelve were awarded to members of the Associa- 
tion. . 

In addition, Hampshire Hills contributed demonstra- 
tors in weaving, silk-screening, needlecraft, metal-work, 
rug-braiding and hooking, wood-carving, pottery and 
tray-painting. The demonstrators were continuously sur- 
rounded by large groups of interested spectators. 


Supervision and sales were carried on by volunteer 
help. The exhibit was beautiful and visited by great 
crowds. 


THE MARLI WEAVERS start research work. Last sea- 
son closed with our first annual exhibition at the home 
of Mrs. Johnston Bowman in Evanston where work was 
displayed on three sides of the room. Marli Ehrman 
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ASSOCIATED HANDWEAVERS, Mr. Roger Millen, 440 South Jackson 
Street, Media, Pennsylvania 
CATSKILL ARTS & CRAFTS LEAGUE, Mrs. Percy W. Decker, 11 Pros- 
pect Avenue, Catskill, New York 
COLUMBIA COUNTY LEAGUE FOR ARTS AND HANDICRAFTS, Mrs, Har- 
lan D.. Rockefeller, Stuyvesant Falls, New York 
CONNECTICUT SOCIETY OF CRAFTSMEN, Mr. W. S. Dakin, 21 Oak 
Street, Hartford, Connecticut 
SOCIETY OF DESIGNER-CRAFTSMEN, Mrs. Edith Chatterton Thomas, 
45 West 2ist Street, New York, N. Y. 
THE DETROIT HANDWEAVERS’ GUILD, Mrs. Nellie Sargent Johnson, 
12489 Mendota Avenue, Detroit, Michigan 

















showed kodachrome slides taken by Maholy-Nagy of fab- 
rics made in the Textile Department of the Institute of 
Design. 

We held our regular meetings at the home of Mrs. Ben 
Wright in October and that of Mrs. Samuel Marx in 
November. In our September sessions those present were 
divided into three groups, each group being given special 
problems to work out and bring back to the next session. 
The one assigned to the advanced group is of special 
interest. Mrs. Ehrman has had some criticism from manu- 
facturers of hand-woven upholstery fabrics and this 
group will study fabric with backing. 


REORGANIZATION FROM WITHIN brings new activi- 
ties to the Minute Man Crafts. There has been a healthy 
growth of interest in reviving the activities of the indi- 
vidual district groups which comprise the Minute Man 
Crafts during the past year. This has meant work sent 
to State Fairs and a number of unit group fairs as fol- 
lows: 

Parkway Unit of Minute Man Crafts — Handicraft 
Show and Fair, Friday, October 24, 1947. John Fallon 
Post V.F.W. Hall, Roslindale Square. 


The Jerry Jingle Craftsmen — Exhibition and Sale, 
Saturday, November 8, 1947, Lincoln School, Melrose, 
Massachusetts. 


The Minute Man Crafts, as a whole, will hold their 

annual fair at Lexington, Mass., during the first week in 
December. Experience at such fairs and sales seems to 
point to their general usefulness, especially to those 
craftsmen who do not count on their efforts for a full- 
time living. They will, therefore, be continued as a gen- 
eral policy. 
THE NEW YORK SOCIETY OF CRAFTSMEN has a 
most delightful invitation. As the Society holds no sum- 
mer meetings, we have little to report. Our winter season 
opened with a Board meeting October 3 and a general 
membership meeting October 17. 

We have been invited to exhibit at the Philadelphia 
Art Alliance from April 26 to May 24, 1948, and plans 
for this exhibition are now under way, as are tentative 
plans for several other Society exhibitions. 


OPPORTUNITY, INC., breathes a sigh of relief—and 
we, one of congratulations. We are thankful to report 
that our workers at Riviera sustained no serious damage 
from the recent hurricane and that our Community Cen- 
ter is intact. 

Opportunity, Inc., expanded its business last winter 
through several successful sales at Florida resorts. To 
make possible the production entailed, a year round de- 
signer, Miss Anne Banker of Cherry Valley and New 
York, has been most successfully in charge of ovr craft 
development. 

The shop at 6 Via Parigi in Palm Beach has been put 
in good order and has been nicely decorated for the com- 
ing season, for which we have high hopes. 


WE HOPE THIS REPORT noted by the Oregon Ceramic 
Studio will be available to us all some day. The commit- 
tee of the Oregon Ceramic Studio is completing a report 
to the Carnegie Corporation on a five-year art project 
jointly sponsored by the Studio, the Portland Art Mu- 
seum, the Portland Public Schools and the University of 
Oregon. The undertaking was financed by a Carnegie 
Corporation grant. Core of the project was a group of 
five summer se-sions, taught by such notable teachers as 
the late Dr. Arthur E. Baggs in ceramics, Dorothy Liebes 
in weaving, Marian Hartwell, Eugene M. Bielawski and 
Margaret De Patta Bielawski in design. The Studio as- 
sembled and hung exhibitions of fine craft work designed 
to complement and enrich the class-work and to share 
with the community the unusual impetus toward fine 
craft work which the project has provided. Accounts and 
photographs of some of these appeared in Craft Hori- 
zons. The report now being prepared deals chiefly with 
the gratifying results of the project, which the Studio 
has been in a position to observe both through the sales 
gallery, where work brought in improved noticeably, 
and its contacts with teachers whose students’ work re- 
flected the knowledge and inspiration the Carnegie 
classes had provided. 

A recent outgrowth of the project is a collaboration 
now being developed between the Studio and blind- 
weavers of the community. Designs for weaving from the 








GREENWICH HOUSE PoTTERS, Miss Edna Gilmartin, 27 Barrow 
Street, New York City 

HAMPSHIRE HILLS HANDICRAFT ASSOCIATION, Miss Lena Barrus, 
18 Center Street, Northampton, Massachusetts 

HANDCRAFT LEAGUE CRAFTSMEN, Mrs. Florence Eastmead, America 
House, 485 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

THE yourNeYMEeN, Mr. Linn L. Phelan, School for American 
Craftsmen, Alfred, New York 

LEAGUE OF N. H. ARTS & CRAFTS, Mr. David R. Campbell, Con- 
cord, New Hampshire 

THE ASSOCIATION OF MAINE CRAFTSMEN, Miss Adelaide Pearson, 
Blue Hill, Maine 

THE MARLI weavers, Mrs. Allan D. Parsons, 7926 Ellis Avenue, 
Chicago 19, Ill. 

MIDDLE TENNESSEE CRAFT GUILD, Miss Katherine Reed, 1928 21st 
Ave. S., Nashville 4, Tennessee 

MINUTE MAN CRAFTS, Mr. Thornton C. Hall, 42 Chestnut Street, 
Melrose, Massachusetts 

NEW YORK SOCIETY OF CRAFTSMEN, Miss Adda Husted-Andersen, 
887 First Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

OPPORTUNITY, INC., Mrs. George Van Dusen, Riviera Crafts, Via 
Parigi, Palm Beach, Fla. 

OREGON CERAMIC sTupIO, Mrs. Lydia Herrick Hodge, 3934 S. W. 
Corbett Avenue, Portland, Oregon 


PENNSYLVANIA GUILD OF CRAFTSMEN, Mr. Roy Helton, Box 5, Har- 


risburg, Pa. 
PUTNAM COUNTY PRODUCTS, Mrs. Norma Crawley, Garrison, New 


York 
SOUTHERN HIGHLAND HANDICRAFT GUILD, Miss Margaret Decker, 


Box 7007, Asheville, North Carolina 

SOUTHERN HIGHLANDERS, INC., Mr. J. Edward Davis, 610 Fifth 

Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

SARANAG LAKE STUDY & CRAFT GuILD, Mr. W. Stearns, Saranac 

Lake, New York 

VERMONT ARTS & CRAFTS SERVICE, Miss Ruth W. Coburn, State 

House, Montpelier, Vermont 

VERMONT CRAFTSMEN, Dr. Hubert Fowle, Thetford, Vermont 

VERMONT GUILD, Mr. Vrest Orton, Weston, Vermont 

VILLA HANDCRAFTS, Mrs. William Brigham, 460 Rochambeau Ave- 

nue, Providence, Rhode Island 

WOMAN'S NATIONAL FARM & GARDEN ASSOCIATION, Mrs, Truman F. 

Barbier, 24502 Winona Drive, Dearborn, Michigan 

WOODSTOCK GUILD OF CRAFTSMEN, Mrs. Blanche B. Rosett, Wood- 

stock, New York 

ROWANTREES KILN, Miss Adelaide Pearson, Blue Hill, Maine 

AGRICULTURAL EXTENSION service, University of P. R., Miss 

— Laguna, Specialist in Industries, Rio Piedras, Puerto 
ico 








classes of Marian Hartwell are being adapted by Studio 
designers for use by these weavers whose finished prod- 
uct will be offered for sale in the gallery. 


WE SHALL WATCH this future experiment of Putnam 


complete reorganization amidst many difhculties but now 
we feel we are on our way. We held one successful. 
three-day sale of our own at Lake Mahopac and partici- 
pated in a sale at Garrison. 

In November we issued a simple three or four-page 
catalog which we are sending to a carefully selected list 
of Putnam County residents. From this catalog they can 
order for Christmas or for any need at any time. In addi- 
tion, samples may always be seen at Mrs. Crawley s 
home. 

Have any other groups used this method of selling 


and have their results been satisfactory? 


A MOST FASCINATING printed annual report from 
the Saranac Lake Study and Craft Guild has been re- 
ceived. It is too long to publish here but we are sure 





Mr. Stearns, the Guild director, would gladly send a 
copy to anyone interested. We hope at some future date 
to print a full account of this unique educational 
project. 
HOW WE WISH we could tour the Southern Highlands 
and see for ourselves its many units and activities! 

For the third year the Craft Education Program of the 
Southern Highlands, whose staff consists of Marian G. 
Heard, director, Winogene B. Redding and Harriett Gill, 


held its annual area workship at the Penland School of 


a complete line of 
quality art materials 


& tools 


.. for the craftsman and hobbyist 


.. for the professional and amateur 





send for free illustrated folder 


Zeal-Art Incorporated 
20 East 49 Street 
New York 17, N. Y 


COMPLETE SUPPLIES FOR THE FOLLOWING 


HARRISON ST., EAST ORANGE, NEW JERSEY 
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County Products with interest. Our summer was one of 


Handicrafts, Penland. N. C. For a two-week period be- 
ginning August 25, sixty individuals from in-and-out of 
the Southern Highlands region attended classes in weav 
ing, pottery, metalwork, jewelry. enameling, textile deco- 


ration, the lapidary art and other native crafts. For a few 
select producers in the area, a special series of produc- 
tion classes was held in metalwork, weaving and pottery, 
emphasizing the design, execution and marketing of func- 
tional crafts. Participating with the students were four- 
teen instructor-craftsmen. The evenings were spent with 
craft movies, folk-games. discussion periods on producing 
and marketing, crafts problems and picnic suppers. Of 
special interest were the ever-changing exhibitions of 
crafts which were brought and shared by the workshop 
group. 

The Fall schedule of the Craft Education Program 
varies from sponsoring and teaching in several small 
community workshops, assisting individuals with pro- 
duction problems and design, judging articles in craft 
fairs, surveying community resources, compiling sources 
of materials to the writing of organization bulletins. 

Directly following the workshop sessions came the 
annual Fall meeting of the Southern Highlands Handi- 
craft Guild. Miss Margaret Decker, president. led the 
group meetings which had as the central theme, the future 
plans of the organization. Twenty-three new craftsmen 
qualified as members of the Guild. This was the largest 
number ever taken in at a single meeting. Our youngest 
member is a fifteen-year-old weaver and metalworker 
from Georgia; our newest craft, the lapidary’s. With 
deep regret, we acknowledge the resignation of Miss 
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Esther Bloxton, our Allanstand manager. Allanstand is 
the Southern Highlands Handicraft Guild shop. 


THIS BRIEF REPORT from the Woodstock Guild of 
Craftsmen denotes real work and study. 

The Woodstock Guild of Craftsmen has had an inter- 
esting and busy season. There were classes in nine crafts 
during the summer, some of which will be continued 
during the winter. 

Preparations are now under way for the Annual Holi- 
day Fair, at the Guild Center, which begins just after 
Thanksgiving and continues until Christmas. 

Merchandise from several new consignors, and the 
development of new designs by the regular contributors, 
promise to give this popular fair unusual interest and 
variety this year. 


from 


OUR READERS 


The use of unspun wool and mohair 

Some months ago, Mrs. Clara G. McNulty of Stock- 
ton, Kansas, saw a Navajo mat woven of tufts of mohair 
and used by the Indians for a bed. It seemed an interest- 
ing project for a present-day weaver and, put to the test, 
so it proved to be. 

There remained from the Navajo mat a quantity of 
fine silky fibre. By combining this with wool and making 
it into rolls, a superior and useful material resulted. 
These rolls were made by filling the cards—but not too 
full—with clean wool. These were carded and about 
one-third carded mohair added. 

It is necessary then to have a board tightly covered 
with a piece of cloth and to remove wool and mohair 
from one of the cards and roll on the covered board. 
The roll when finished should be from twenty-four to 
thirty-inches long, depending on the amount of wool on 
the card and the closeness with which it is rolled. 

Used in weaving rugs it makes a beautiful and durable 
product and at a much smaller cost than commercially 
prepared rug yarn. Adult mohair is a better choice than 
kid mohair. 


Antique setting for modern demonstrations 

The Marblehead Arts Association sponsored its second 
workingcrafts demonstration on August 9, Edwin M. 
Gerould writes us, in a truly Colonial atmosphere. The 
King Hooper Mansion, a museum in itself, was the 
setting for this successful showing of crafts-at-work. 

Twenty-five craftsmen came to demonstrate their work 
and visitors from far and near came to see and admire. 
Ten very attractive young ladies dressed in authentic 
colonial costumes greeted each visitor at the door and 
acted as guides, as did Mr. and Mrs. Ralph Cushman, 
permanent host and hostess at the Mansion. 

In the Red Room, with its original 200-year-old paper, 
Mrs. Frederick A. Mock hooked a beautiful rug while 
Mrs. Henry Friberg wove Swedish patterns from her own 
dyed wool and Miss Myra L. Davis spun and carded 
wool on a hundred-year-old, high-wheel spinning wheel. 

In the Pottery Room, Mrs. Charles A. Moore worked 


on crewel embroidery and Mrs. L. A. Chrimes on an 














THE ART 
of 


WOOD FINISHING 
3nd Edition 


OVER 20,000 VOLUMES NOW 
REFERRED TO BY PROFESSIONAL CRAFTSMEN 


A practical handbook for antique dealers and collee- 
tors, furniture restorers and refinishers, upholsterers, 
hardwood finishers, painters, interior decorators, ama- 
teur craftsmen, ete. 


Some of the subjects explained— 


BLEACHES AND BLEACHING GILDING 

BURNISHING BRONZES HOW TO FINISH PIANOS 

DECALCOMANIA POLYCHROME 

FILLERS AND FILLING STAINS AND STAINING 
AND ETC, 


H. BEHLEN & BRO., INC. 
10 Christopher St., New York 14, N. Y. 


H. BEHLEN & BRO., INC. CH 
10 Christopher Street 

New York 14, N. Y. 
Please enter my order for copies of “The Art 
of Weod Finishing,” at $1.85 per copy. 

I enclose check | money order [) 
Name 


Street 
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KICK WHEELS 


@ Easy to operate 





@ Compact 
@ Balanced construction 
@ Sturdy 


Drakenfeld also offers 
high quality 
ELECTRIC CERAMIC 
KILNS 
PREPARED GLAZES 


CLAY BODIES 
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WHAT'S YOUR HOBBY? 


ART METAL LEATHERWORK 
BASKETRY NEEDLEWORK 
CANDLEMAKING PARTY CRAFTS 
COOKING POTTERY 
COSTUMING TOYMAKING 
HOME WORKSHOP WATCH REPAIR 
JEWELRY WEAVING 


From CRAFT-BOOK Headquarters 
of the U.S.A. come NEW books 
like these— 





Batchelder's 


THE ART OF HOOKED-RUG MAKING 


Crammed with successful patterns, special methods of work, 
and design ideos for making the most popular style of hand- 
made rug. More than 150 patterns for borders and center de- 
signs. Material can come from the ragbag. Only simple 
equipment is needed. Illustrated with drawings and photographs 
of processes and the finished product. $3.75 


Shanklin's 
USE OF NATIVE CRAFT MATERIALS 





Presents a wide variety of ideas for projects 
using materials common everywhere. Shows 
the weaving and braiding of rush, grasses, 
straw; making such articles as hats, bags, 
dolls, etc. Also a section on pottery, one of 
the finest ever for beginners. $2.75 


—and send for free circular, 
“WHAT'S YOUR HOBBY?” 
describing over 60 books on the crafts. 
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Give a Christmas Present that Brings 
Renewed Pleasure All Through the Y ear 
A GIFT SUBSCRIPTION 
to 


Cra if Horizons 


All you need do is to fill out and re 
turn the gift form below. Enclose $2 
for each subscription. We will notify 
the recipient of your gift and see 
that the first issue arrives in time for 
Christmas. Send us your order today. 





SPECIAL CHRISTMAS GIFT ORDER 


Craft Horizons 
American Craftsmen’s Cooperative Council, 


485 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


Please enter a gift subscription to Craft Horizons 
for one year (4 issues) for which I enclose $2, 
to: 

Name 


Address 
City State 


Please announce the gift as sent by: 





exquisite bit of church embroidery. Here, too, Miss 
Sadie May Morse worked colorful scarfs on her loom. 

In the dining room, Mr. A. W. Blackstone delighted 
his onlookers by making small blocks of pine grow into 
a sea gull or a chickadee. Miss Jean Bently hand-tooled 
leather. Mr. P. W. Baston showed his wonderful display 
of miniature figurines and demonstrated how these deli- 
cate figures are cast and then hand-decorated. Mr. Selmer 
Larsen’s heroic carving, “Norse Mythology,” carved 
from a solid three-inch-thick plank of pine and standing 
seven-feet high was shown here. 

In the old Pine Room, Mrs. Elenore E. Bang demon- 
strated intricate designs in chip-carving. Mr. Gerould 
made pewter bowls and Miss Rowena L’Abbee was hard 
at work hand-dipping bayberry candles. 

The lovely antique staircase, with the original carved 
balustrade brought from England, leads into the Green 
Room where Mrs. Carl Rauscher embossed thin-gauge 
copper and Miss Geneva MacDonald demonstrated finger- 
painting. 

The bedroom on the opposite side of the hall housed 
a display of antique quilts, loaned by Mrs. Gerould and 
Mrs. A. E. Little. 

In the Ball Room, now used as the Gallery of the Arts 
Association, was hung a members’ show of water colors, 
oils and prints. Mrs. Douglas Connier worked here on a 
large Chippendale tray in gold-leaf, Mrs. William Dun- 
can did raised Japanese lacquer work and Mrs. C. Glover 
Bowes stenciled two early Windsor chairs in gold. 

In the brick patio and gardens, Miss Lili Shapiro, of 
Beverly, built up forms by the coil method and Miss 
Katharine L. Alden threw on the wheel, while Mr. Max- 
well Fellows showed his special process in forming 


lamps, vases and trays. 


Another glaze hint 

Inspired by the hint on the use of milkweed in clays, 
appearing in the November 1946 issue of Craft Horizons, 
Mr. Robert J. Dierkes of 3845 North 49th Street, Mil- 
waukee, Wis., sends us an account of an experiment of 
his own. Says Mr. Dierkes: “I have tried various prop- 
erties mixed with my clay and have had my best success 
with the use of zonelite, an insulating material which | 
used in the construction of my homemade kiln. This ma- 
terial comes in flakes like mica, the flakes varying in 
size. | have tried mixing these flakes with the body and 
with the glaze and have even sprinkled it on the moist 
body. Only small flakes should be used with the glaze 
which ‘crawls’ if too large a size is used. When large 
flakes are mixed with the body a rather heavy effect 
results. The use of zonelite in this way gives to the 
raw baked ware a copper tint flaked with silver points 
which I find quite lovely.” 

Valid alibi 

Explaining the delay in shipping hooked rugs to the 
exhibit at America House, Mrs. Lottie T. Abbott of Eliot, 
Maine, wrote: “The terrible fires so near us upset all 
our plans. The fire was only ten miles from us at one 
time and Eliot was alerted and told to be ready to evacu- 
ate at any time. Fortunately a shift in the wind changed 
the course of the fire. 

“The women had to cook and send clothing and food 
to the stricken towns and also had to go on patrol duty. 
Every town here in York County was patrolled night and 
day. So you see we had our hands and hearts full.” 


























Don't throw them away! 





Your scraps of silver and gold, 
even your filings, have value. 
Save them carefully. Then send 
them to us for credit against an 
order for new silver. 









For details on how to get the 
most for your scrap, write to 
our Craft Service Department. 


HANDY & HARMAN 
Precious metals since 1867 
82 Fulton Street, New York 7, N. Y. 


























It's EASY to Weave with Smooth 








Rugs, men’s suiting, luncheon sets, drapes 
—whatever you make—will be at its best 
when you weave with Lily yarns. Colorfast, 
boilproof, Lily yarns are easy to handle, and 
will preserve your designs indefinitely. 


Hand weaving deserves the best yarn, so 
choose Lily... for color, lustre and strength. 


For every article you make, select your color 
and size from the wide Lily assortment. Send to- 
day for samples, prices and your copy of.our latest 
booklet, “Practical Weaving Suggestions” — sent 
free postpaid. Use coupon. 


Yarns 








WEAVING WITH LILY YARNS 
AT PENLAND, N. C. 


SEND FOR YOUR FREE COPY 


LILY MILLS COMPANY, Dept. C, SHELBY, N. C. 


Please send samples, prices and a copy of your 
latest booklet, “Practical Weaving Suggestions” 
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Destroying the chrysalides 
ond reeling the cocoons 


. .. from the modest peasant who cultivates the cocoon, known 
as “sericulture” comes forth the fabulously rich and luscious 
fibre called “silk’’. Scalamandré famed throughout the world 
for his exotic brocades, breathless damasks and his modern 
interpretation of French lampas is now weaving a new 
collection of siik fabrics that thrill the eye and caress the 
hand .. . one might well say . .. “fabrics you can feel with 
your eyes”. 


.». asa public service to the discriminating home owner and 
in tribute to the artistic ingenuity of the Interior Decorators 
of America, Scalamandré has prepared an interesting brochure 
incorporating briefly the fascinating history of “‘silk and seri- 
culture”. This brochure is now available through your local 
decorator or authorized distributors of Scalamandré fabrics. 

















